JOHN GALSWORTHY

WHEN in the family's assembly at Timothy Forsyte's
house there arose a discussion of Francle Forsyte's
verses, Aunt Hester expressed her preference for the
poetry of Shelley, Byron and Wordsworth, OE the
ground that, after reading the works of these poets, "one
felt that one had read a book/' And the reader of Mr.
Galsworthy's latest volume of fiction, whether in ac-
cord or in difference with the author's view of his sub-
ject, would feel that he had read a book.

Beyond that impression one perceives how difficult
it is to get critical hold of Mr. Galsworthy's work. He
gives you no opening. Defending no obvious thesis,
setting up no theory, offering no cheap panacea,
appealing to no naked sentiment, the author of "The
Man of Property" disdains also the effective device of
attacking insidiously the actors of his own drama, or
rather of his dramatic comedy. This is because he
does not write for effect, though his writing will be
found effective enough for all that. This book is of a
disconcerting honesty, backed by a discouraging skill
There is not a single phrase in it written for the
of its cleverness. Not one. Light of touch, though
weighty in .feeling, it gives the impression of verbal
austerity, of a willed moderation of thought. The
passages of high literary merit, so uniformly
as to escape the notice of the reader, expose the natural
and logical development of the story with a purposeful
progression which is primarily satisfying to the intelli-
gence, &nd ends by stirring the emotions. IE
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